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scale started at Niagara, and in 1914, sixty-two per cent
of the total abrasives used in the United States were arti-
ficial. When the Great War came, importation of emery
from Turkey and Greece ceased. How crippled the great
metal-working industries of the United States would have
been without Niagara carborundum and alundum may be
imagined. The total production of ferrosilicon in the United
States was, two or three years ago, perhaps still is, at Ni-
agara, and that which we imported came mostly from Ca-
nadian works at Niagara. More than half of the ferro-
chromium consumed here is produced in electric furnaces
at Niagara Falls. Ferrochromium is an essential element
in the manufacture of armor plate and armor-piercing pro-
jectiles, and shell-steel specifications require a percentage of
silicon. Ferrosilicon is used in making a great part of our
steel production. The production of alloys of tungsten,
vanadium, molybdenum, and ferrotitanium depends more
or less directly and largely on the electric furnaces of
Niagara. All the artificial graphite used in this country
and a large proportion of all that is used in the world is
produced at Niagara Falls, which is the center also of our
chlorine industry with its many variations, and of an im-
portant production of phosphorus. All these essential in-
dustries so fundamental in our material development and
so vitally affecting our civilization have grown up there as
a result of the development and sale of cheap electric power
at Niagara.

Not long ago a group of enthusiastic chemical and metal-
lurgical engineers displayed at an automobile show in New
York the legend "Niagara Falls made Detroit possible."
It was not a geological matter but industrial. The line of
development shown was water power, cheap electric cur-